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England  and  Wales 

Recommendations  regarding;  practical  education  of  rural  women.-  A  re- 
cent publication  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  embodies  the  re- 
sults of  an  investigation  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 

of  the  Ministry  and  the  Board  of  Education  regarding 
Investigation        existing  provisions  for  the  practical  agricultural 
committee  and  home  management  education  of  rural  women  and  girls 

with  recommendations  for  the  improvement  and  exten- 
sion of  these  provisions.  The  subcommittee  was  appointed  December  10,  I925,  and 
was  composed  of  9  members,  six  of  them  women  -  the  chairman  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Institutes,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  member  of 
the  Anglesey  Education  Committee,  the  inspector  of  women's  agricultural  educa- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  chief  woman  inspector  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Women's  Institutes;  and  three  men  -  the  director  of  agriculture  in  East  Sus- 
sex,  the  chief  education  inspector  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  a  former 
parliamentary  adviser  of  the  Ministry. 

The  investigations  included  the  following: 

(1)  Practical  education  of  adult  women  (persons  l6  years  old  and  over) 
Lines  for  rural  life. 

of 
inquiry   (2)  Practical  education  of  girls  from  ih   to  l6  years  of  age  for  rural 

life  after  leaving  school. 

(3)  Practical  education  of  girls  in  school  for  rural  life. 

It  was  found  that  no  comprehensive  investigation  of  this  nature  had 
ever  been  made  in  England  and  Wales,  a  recent  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education  dealt  only  with  girls  in  country  schools,  and  in  the  "Report  of  the 
Agricultural  Conference"  published  in  1915  ^7  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  the 
agricultural  education  of  women  only  was  considered. 

The  subcommittee  held  1J  meetings  to  consider  evidence  on  the  ques- 
tions under  investigation.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  published  material  on  the 

practical  education  of  rural  women  and  girls,  the 
Persons  furnish-      evidence  was  furnished  by  35  persons  and  was  ob- 
ing  evidence       tained  from  19  counties  in  England  and  3  in  Wales, 

so  distributed  as  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  re- 
quirements of  rural  women  and  girls  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 
Among  the  persons  furnishing  the  evidence  were  a  director  of  education,  four 
agricultural  organizers,  three  county  superintendents  of  dairying  and  horti- 
culture, three  farmers'  wives,  a  farmer's  daughter,  a  girl  club  member,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  county  council,  a  county  superintendent  of  domestic  subjects,  a  secre- 
tary of  a  rural  community  council  and  others  who ^were  in  position  to  give  re- 
liable information  in  regard  to  existing  provisions  for  the  practical  education 
of  women  and  girls  for  rural  life.  Evidence  was  also  obtained  from  a  home 
economics  specialist  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  exten- 
sion work  in  rural  home  economics,  and  shortly  before  the  subcommittee  began 
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its  work  of  inquiry,  the  two  women  members  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Education  made  a  visit  to 
Belgium  to  ascertain  provisions  made  by  that  country  for  the  education  of  ru- 
ral women . 

In  regard  to  women  and  girls  who  were  unable  to  attend  a  residential 
institution  the  subcommittee  found  that: 

(1)  Agricultural  education  for  rural  women  (persons  l6  years  of  age 

and  over)  had  received  far  less  attention  than  for 
Existing  provisions      men  and  while  some  provision  had  been  made  for  train- 
for  ing  women  in  farm  work,  the  woman's  point  of  view  had 

women  and  girls       been  overlooked,  and  there  was  a  serious  lack  of  fa- 

•  cilities  for  instruction  in  domestic  economy, 

(2)  Itinerant  instruction  in  technical  agricultural  subjects  was 
open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  and  was  especially  valuable  in  the  case  of 
classes  in  dairying,  poultry-keeping,  and  horticulture  for  women  who  could 
not  attend  a  farm  institute  or  some  other  residential  institution.   In  fact, 
it  was  the  only  method  by  which  most  women,  either  farm  workers,  or  those 
managing  their  own  farms,  could  be  reached.   In  only  a  few  counties, .however, 
were  there  satisfactory  arrangements  for  this  instruction.  Classes  were 
usually  arranged  when  requested,  but  often  entire,  districts  had  no  regular 
service.  Sometimes,  for  example,  a  district  had  been  known  to  have  a  visit 
from  a  dairy  school  only  once  in  10  or  12  years. 

(3)  Itinerant  instruction  in  combined  agricultural  and  domestic 
science  subjects  was  provided  only  in  Derbyshire  where  day  classes  are  held 
for  farmers'  daughters. 

(k)   There  were  almost  no  facilities  for  the  practical  training  of 
girls  for  rural  life  after  leaving  school,  though  a  memorandum  on  rural  con- 
tinuation classes  for  boys  and  girls  issued  March  22,  1927*  to  local  authori- 
ties by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Education  had  simplified 
this  problem.  The  reason  for  this  lack  of  provisions  for  practical  training 
of  girls  from  lk   to  16  for  rural  life  is  that  no  particular  thought  has  been 
given  to  their  requirements.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  rural  evening 
schools  and  courses  in  agriculture  have  not  been  open  generally  to  persons 
under  l6.  The  women's  institutes  have  so  far  done  very  little  for  young 
girls. 

As  a  result  of  their  investigations  the  subcommittee  made  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  to  the  Interdepartmental  Committee: 

(l)  Regarding  practical  training  for  women  (persons  l6  years  of  age 
and  over)  for  rural  life: 

(a)  The  local  education  authorities  should  give  increased 
Recommendations        assistance  to  voluntary  organizations,  as  women's 
for  institutes,  in  the  technical  instruction  of  women 

persons  l6  years       in  such  subjects  as  dressmaking,  cooking,  health, 
old  and  over 
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(Id)  The  needs  of  rural  women  in  regard  to  agricultural 
education  should  be  considered,  and  improvement 
of  existing  facilities  should  be  secured  by  pro- 
viding more  itinerant  instruction  in  subjects  of 
special  interest  to  women,  as  dairying,  poultry- 
keeping,  and  horticulture. 

(c)  Training  in  farm  household  management  (combined 

training  in  agricultural  and  rural  domestic  work) 
should  be  recognized  as  a  branch  of  agricultural 
education,  for  which  provision  should  be  made  in 
the  form  of  itinerant  instruction  for  those  who 
can  not  attend  a  farm  institute  or  other  resi- 
dential institution, 

(d)  Scholarships  should  be  provided,  permitting  women 

to  pass  from  itinerant  courses  to  farm  institutes 
and  later  to  more  advanced  courses. 

(2)  Regarding  practical  education  of  girls  from  lU   to  l6  years  of 
age  for  rural  life: 

(a)  Organized  day  courses  like  those  for  farmers' 
daughters  in  Derbyshire,  in  which  instruction 
in  agricultural,  domestic,  and  general  subjects 
Recommendations       is  combined,  should  be  provided  in  every  county. 

for 
girls  lh   to  l6    (b)  Extension  work  of  this  character  should  be  cor- 
years  old  related  with  young  farmers*  club  work  and  as- 

sistance should  be  given  to  women's  institutes 
or  similar  associations  that  undertake  the  work 
of  organizing  girls  into  junior  groups. 

(c)  Scholarships  should  be  provided  permitting  girls 
to  go  from  itinerant  courses  to  farm  institutes 
and  later  to  more  advanced  courses,. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  the 
suggested  improvement  and  extension  of  facilities  for  instruction  of  rural 

women  and  girls,  specialists  should  be  provided  for 
Increased  number  of      advisory  work,  and  the  number  of  women  employed  on 
women  on  county  staffs   county  staffs  of  agricultural  education  and  by  lo- 
advised  cal  authorities  for  agricultural  education  should 

be  increased.   It  was  found  that  only  about  SO 
women  were  engaged  in  whole-time  instruction  work  on  agricultural  education 
staffs  in  England  and  Wales  against  300  men,  and  IS  part-time  women  _workers 
against  176  men. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Board  of  Education, after  careful  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee presented  in  April,  1927,  has  indicated  its  willingness  to  support 
the  recommendations  now  under  consideration,  provided  they  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  two  departments. 
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Denmark 


Boys'  and  girls'  club  work.-  About  15  years  ago  a  small  beginning 
was  made  by  a  few  agricultural  societies  in  organizing  farm  "boys  to  receive 

technical  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  object  was 
Beginning  of  young  to  arouse  an  interest  in  farming  and  a  desire  for  proper 
people's  organiza-  training  for  their  future  calling.  One  of  the  pioneers 
tions       in  this  work  was  M.  Helm,  an  adviser  or  counselor,  who 
was  employed  "by  the  agricultural  society  of  Svendborg 
and  Omegn  and  worked  with  young  people  from  1912  to  192^. 
In  each  of  the  30  parishes  of  his  territory  a  larger  or  smaller  circle  or 
club  of  young  farmers  was  organized.  A  committee  was  formed,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  30  clubs  and  three  members  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  agricultural  society  to  arrange  plans  of  work,  judge  competitions, 
award  marks  and  prizes  for  good  work,  procure  lecturers,  and  disburse  the 
money  for  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  first  year  meetings  were  held 
with  the  young  farmers  in  the  summer,  and  in  connection  with  the  lectures, 
the  boys  were  taken  on  tours  to  study  the  conditions  under  which  crops  were 
grown  in  various  places  and  the  methods  of  controlling  plant.,  diseases  and 
weeds.  Excursions  were  also  arranged  to  well-drained  farms  so  that  the 
boys  could  see  what  could  be  accomplished  by  efficiency  and  diligence.  La- 
ter winter  meetings  were  arranged  and  lectures  and  courses  of  various  kinds 
were  given.  At  certain  times  of  the  years  the  adviser  called  a  meeting  of 
the  30  you^g  men,  presidents  or  parish  representatives  of  the  circles  or 
clubs,  to  discuss  plans  of  work  and  the  farming  problems  of  the  various  re- 
gions. After  organizing  and  developing  the  work  with  young  farmers  in  his 
territory,  Helm  cooperated  with  other  societies  who  were  anxious  to  organize 
farm  boys  according  to  the  plan  he  had  adopted. 

The  attention  of  the  Danish  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  called  to 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work  as  conducted  in  the  United  States  in  1921  through 

an  article, -.written  by  the  agricultural  adviser  con- 
nected with  the  Danish  Legation  in  Washington  enti- 
At  tent  ion  of  Ministry  tied  "Educational  Work  Among  Earm  Youth  in  the  United 
of  Agriculture  called  States:  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs."  In  this  article, 
to  club  work  in  the  published  in  the  report  of  the  activities  of  the 

United  States     Landbrugsraadet  (Agricultural  Council  or  Union)  repre- 
senting the  principal  agricultural  associations  of 
Denmark,  and  also  widely  distributed  as  a  separate,  the  author  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  the  methods  used  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in  the  United 
States  might  serve  as  a  guide  for  similar  educational  work  in  Denmark. 

Two  years  later,  in  June  1923*  the  Danish  agricultural  attache  in 
a  report  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  "Collaboration  Between  the  United 

States  and  Denmark  in  Technical  Agricultural  Work," 
stated  that  arrangements  had  been  completed  with  the 
Inauguration  of     International  Education  Board  for  sending  Mr.  F.  P. 
club  work        Lund,  a  Danish-born  person  in  the  Office  of  Cooperative 

Extension  Work  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  organize  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  Denmark  according  to  the 
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American  plan.  In  October,  1923.  Mr.  Lund  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Council  which  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  had  entrusted  with  making 
arrangements  for  starting  the  work.   In  this  meeting  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Council  was  charged  with  assisting  Mr.  Lund  to  become  acquainted  with  Danish 
conditions  and  to  get  in  touch  with  organisations  especially  interested  in 
the  training  of  farm  youth  in  this  way.  During  the  winter  of  I923-2H  he  held 
a  series  of  meetings  and  demonstrations,  including  an  eight-day  home  economics 
meeting,  to  explain  the  character  and  object  of  club  work.   In  February,  1924, 
representatives  of  the  agricultural  and  education  departments,  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  the  Agricultural  Council,  local  agricultural  societies, and 
other  bodies  met  to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the  organization  of  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  in  Denmark.  The  work  was  started  under  Mr.  Lund's  direction  in 
the  spring  of  I92U,  and  during  the  year  700  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  from 
13  districts.  The  next  year  there  were-  1,500  club  members  from  13  districts. 
In  1926-27,  6,605  young  people  were  engaged  in  club  work  -  3»52^-  boys  and 
3,081  girls.  The  four-leaf  clover  with  the  letter  H  on  each  leaf  has  been 
adopted  as  their  emblem,  as  the  Danish  words  for  head,  heart,  hand,  and  health 
are  Hoved,  Hjerte,  Kaand,  and  Helbred. 

During  the  period  from  I92U  to  I926,  Mr.  Lund  was  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  work  and  the  principal  part  of  the  expenses  was  covered 

by  a  grant  from  the  International  Education  Board. 
Appointment  of         Early  in  1926  negotiations  were  conducted  with  the 
National  Committee      Board  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  na- 
tional committee  for  continuing  the  work  begun  by 
Mr.  Lund.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  chose  a 
professor  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  High  School  as  president 
of  the  committee,  and  requested  the  Associated  Danish  Small  Holders'  Socie- 
ties and  the  Associated  Danish  Agricultural  Societies  to  each  name  two  rep- 
resentatives. Accordingly,  the  former  appointed  a  small  holder  and  an  ad- 
viser and  the  latter,  two  school  directors  to  represent  them  on  the  commit- 
tee.  In  September,  1926,  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Danish  Agricultural 
Society,  a  representative  of  their  association  was  added  in  the  person  of 
an  agricultural  high  school  director,  and  a  month  later  the  only  woman  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  a  directress  of  a  household  management  school,  was  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  Associated  Household  Management  Societies.  The 
functions  of  this  committee  of  seven  persons  known  as  Landsudvalget  for 
Landkonomisk  Ungdomsarbejde  (National  Committee  for  Aiding  in  the  Advance- 
ment of  Young  People  in  Agricultural  Work)  include: 

(l)  Instruction  in  the  methods  of  adapting  principles  of  American 
Functions      boys'  and  girls'  club  work  to  Danish  conditions. 

of 
committee  (2)  Instruction  in  planning  and  executing  young  people's  work  in 
agriculture. 

(3)  Supervision  of  the  work. 

(U)  Drawing  up  a  yearly  budget. 

(5)  Administration  of  funds  contributed  by  the  International 

Education  Board. 

(6)  Publication  of  an  annual  report. 
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The  negotiations  carried  on  with  the  International  Education  Board 
by  the  Danish  Legation  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  young  people's  work 

in  Denmark  contemplated  the  financing  of  the  work  by 
Financial  ar-         the  Board  until  June  30.  19^6,  after  which  it  was 
rangements  thought  the  interest  would  be  so  great  that  this  sup- 

port could  be  withdrawn.  However,  in  the  spring  of 
I926,  the  management  of  the  Board  declared  its  willingness  to  give  financial 
assistance  for  several  years  longer  in  the  hope  that  the  agricultural  socie- 
ties would  include  young  people's  work  as  a  regular  part  of  their  activities, 
For  the  financial  year  July  1,  1926  to  June  30,  1927,  $31,000  was  provided  by 
the  Board  and  affairs  during  this  period  were  managed  partly  by  Mr.  Lund  and 
partly  by  the  National  Committee.  For  the  four  years  following  or  until  June 
30,  193^1  "the  International  Education  Board  promised  to  contribute  $70,000  to 
be  paid  as  follows:   $25,000  in  1927-28;  $20,000  in  1928-29;  $15,000  in  I929- 
30 ;  and  $10,000  in  1930-31 •  that  is,  a  gradually  decreasing  amount,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  portion  unused  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  must  be  re- 
turned. The  grant  made  each  year  by  the  Board  is  paid  to  the  Danish  Legation 
in  Washington,  which  forwards  the  money  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  be 
transferred  to  the  National  Committee  after  approving  the  plans  of  work  and 
budget  submitted  by  the  latter.  The  following  items  of  expense  are  paid  by 
the  Committee  with  the  money  contributed  by  the  Boardj 

Items  of  (1)  Salary,  travel,  and  office  expenses  for  advisers  of  the  Nation- 
expense      al  Committee  (national  leaders). 
paid  by 

contri-  (2)  Printed  matter  and  demonstration  material,  including  printed 
bution       instructions  for  the  work,  account  books,  and  the  committee's 

of         annual  report. 
I .E.B • 

(3)  Expenses  of  local  advisers  and  committee  members  attending  meet- 
ings. 

(h)   Contributions  for  local  advisers*  study  trips  and  inspection 
trips  for  committee  members. 

(5)  Direct  contributions  to  the  organizations  conducting  young  peo- 
ple's work  in  agriculture. 


The  portion  of  the  grant  contributed  by  the  Committee  to  the  agri- 
cultural societies  conducting  the  work  is  used  mostly  for  salaries  and 

traveling  expenses  of  local  advisers.  It  represents 
about  half  the  amount  needed  and  is  granted  with  the 
understanding  that  the  societies  furnish  at  least  an 
equal  amount.  The  Committee  pays  each  society  the 
amount  contributed  in  two  installments  -  the  first  por- 
tion when  the  work  planned  has  been  started  and  the  re- 
mainder after  a  report  of  the  finished  work  with  a  statement  of  expenses  has 
been  received.  Requests  for  contributions  for  summer  work  must  be  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  the  National  Committee  by  February  1,  and  for  winter  work, 
by  September  1. 


Payment  of  lo- 
cal advisers' 
salaries  and 
travel  expense 
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In  September,  1926,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  agricultural  societies 
represented  on  the  Committee  and  to  all  advisers  engaged  in  young  persons' 

work  in  regard  to  making  requests  for  contributions. 
Contributions  to       In  response  to  this  letter,  requests  were  received 
societies  in  1926      from  39  societies  for  contributions  to  conduct  winter 

work  which  includes  projects  in  raising  and  care  of 
livestock,  household  management  projects,  and  the  holding  of  practical  and 
theoretical  courses.  Eight  of  the  requests  could  not  be  filled,  as  they  were 
not  consistent  with  the  "Regulations"  of  the  Committee  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  money.  On  October  Jl,    I926,  the  Committee  held  a  meeting  at  which 
15,62H  kroner  (about  $4,187.23)  was  granted  to  Jl   societies  for  winter  work. 
Each  society  benefiting  by  the  grant  received  a  letter  giving  the  amount  con- 
tributed and  stating  that  part  of  this  money  would  be  paid  when  notice  was  re- 
ceived  that  the  work  had  been  started  and  the  remainder  upon  receipt  of  the 
report  of  the  finished  work  and  the  statement  of  expenses,  which  should  be 
submitted  not  later  than  May  15,  1927»  Of  the  yi   societies,  l6  conducted 
agricultural  work;  10,  household  management  work;  3»  household  management  and 
agricultural  work,  while  one  society  did  not  carry  on  work  of  any  kind  with 
boys  and  girls,  Sixty-four  societies  made  requests  for  contributions  for  sum- 
mer work,  and  a  total  of  3^,705  kroner  (about  $10,372.94)  was  granted  by  the 
Committee.  Of  these,  45  conducted  work  in  agriculture  and  gardening;  17,  home 
management  work  in  addition  to  these  two  lines,  and  two  did  not  carry  on  work 
with  young  people.  Most  of  the  societies  employed  one  adviser  or  leader,  and 
only  in  a  few  cases  were  two  and  three  leaders  employed. 

On  February  l4,  1^21,  the  following  budget  was  made  out  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  $25,000  contributed  by  the  International  Education  Board  for 
the  period  July  1,"  I927  to  June  30,  1928: 

(1)  Salary  for  national  leader  (man) 

about  $134.00  a  month about  $1,608,00 

Traveling  expenses  for  same, 

about  $134.00  a  month..... "    ls608.00 

Office  expenses  for  same, 
Budget  for  about  $26.80  a  month................   "      321. 60 

1927-28 

Salary  for  national  leader  (woman) 

about  $107*20  a  month...............   "    l,28o.40 

Traveling  expenses  for  same, 

about  $119 a 60  a  month...............   "    1,447.00 

(2)  Printed  matter,  demonstration  equipment, 

etc. "    1,072.00 

(3)  Meetings  for  local  advisers  and  for  the 

coitmittee. • "    1, 608.00 

(4)  Study  trips  for  local  advisers  and  in- 

spection trips  of  committee  members.   "      804.00 

(5)  Grant  for  local  advisers'  salaries....   "   15,276.00 

V 
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Before  the  end  of  1930 »  the  last  entire  calendar  year  for  which 
money  is  appropriated  by  the  International  Education  Board,  it  must  "be  de- 
termined whether  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  will 
Financial  arrange-      support  the  National  Committee,  or  whether  its 
ments  after  1930        work  will  be  under  the  control  of  some  body  inter- 
ested in  young  people's  work.  According  to  the 
plan  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Item  No.  5» 
the  contribution  for  local  advisers'  salaries,  is  to  be  provided  by  the 
State  on  the  same  terms  as  the  grant  for  salaries  of  advisers  in  plant, 
production,  livestock  breeding,  and  accounting,,  A  letter  from  the  Ministry 
to  the  National  Committee  under  date  of  July  2S,  1927»  states  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Danish  Parliament  has  given  its  approv- 
al, that  beginning  with  April,  1928,  as  the  contribution  of  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Board  gradually  decreases,  State  funds  should  be  provided 
for  this  purpose. 

When  an  agricultural  or  household  management  society  decides  to 
take  up  young  people's  work,  it  becomes  a  regular  line  of  its  activity,  and 

a  special  committee,  similar  to  the  committees  for 
Organization  of       plant  production  and  animal  industry  work,  is  ap- 
club  work  pointed  to  manage  it.   In  some  cases  several  soci- 

eties appoint  a  joint  committee  and  conduct  the 
work  cooperatively.  The  young  people's  committee 
determines  the  projects  best  suited  to  the  local  conditions,  makes  announce- 
ments in  the  daily  press  or  the  society's  paper,  rnd  invites  the  young  peo- 
ple to  take  part  in  the  work.   In  the  household  management  work  the  girls  are 
formed  into  clubt  by  parishes  with  a  local  leader  generally  in  charge. 

Two  national  leaders  were  appointed  in  1926  -  a  man  to  supervise 
the  livestock  projects  and  most  of  the  projects  with  field  and  garden  crops, 

and  also  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  National  Corn- 
Two  national  mittee,  and  a  woman,  a  home  economics  teacher,  to 
leaders  take  charge  of  the  work  with  girls  which  includes 

all  home  economics  projects  and  some  kitchen  gar- 
den work.  At  the  request  of  the  societies,  the  national  leaders  give  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  to  explain  the  nature  and  method  of  conducting  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work.  They  maintain  close  contact  with  societies  that  have 
received  contributions,  exercise  supervision  over  work  in  progress,  and  give 
instruction  and  assistance  in  planning  and  conducting  new  work. 

On  August  31.  and  September  1,  I926,  a  meeting  of  local  leaders 
was  held  at  Aarhus.  About  25  men  and  6  women  attended,  and  each  gave  a  short 

report  of  the  work  conducted  by  the  societies  with 
Meetings  of  which  they  were  connected.  The  reports  showed  good 

local  leaders         progress  in  many  sections  and  increasing  interest  in 

the  work.  Members  of  the  National  Committee  who  at- 
tended this  meeting  were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  giving  leaders  an 
opportunity  to  compare  plans  of  work,  and  gain  experience,  and  decided  to  con- 
tinue such  meetings.  On  February  2U,  1927»  a  meeting  was  held  for  men,  local 
club  leaders.  Twenty-five  were  present,  and  the  meeting  was  principally  taken 
up  with  discussions.  The  subjects  introduced  by  the  national  leaders  were:(l) 
Young  People's  Work  in  Agriculture  in  America  and  Denmark;  (2)  Work  with  Boys. 
In  the  discussions  that  followed  all  agreed  that  careful  guidance  and  constant 
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supervision  were  needed  to  encourage  the  young  people  to  do  their  best,  but 
opinion  was  divided  as  to  the  most  effective  methods  of  instruction  and  man- 
agement.  In  March,  1927,  a  meeting  was  held  for  women  who  were  leaders  in 
the  work.   It  was  opened  by  the  national  leader  in  agricultural  work  with  an 
account  of  young  people's  work  in  Denmark.  Next  followed  discussions  on  the 
subject:   "What  lines  of  work  should  be  especially  encouraged  among  female 
members?"  All  were  agreed  that  gardening  should  form  the  basis  6f  girls' 
work,  with  which  food  preparation  and  preservation  were  naturally  connected. 
The  second  day  of  the  meeting  methods  of  conducting  sewing  and  knitting 
courses  were  discussed  and  local  leaders  were  provided  with  samples  of  models 
for  use  in  the  work. 

The  national  leader  in  agricultural  work  was  appointed  October  1, 
1926,  and  in  addition  to  his  duties  in  this  capacity,  has  acted  so  far  as 

secretary  of  the  National  Committee.  During  the 
Work  of  National       period  ending  June  30.  1927»  at  the  request  of  va- 
leader  in  agricul-      rious  agricultural  societies  he  gave  J>k   lectures  on 
tural  work  in  the  character  of  young  people's  work,  calling  spe- 

I926-27  cial  attention  to  the  features  distinguishing  it 

from  other  educational  work  for  boys  and  girls. 
These  lectures  were  generally  followed  by  discus- 
sions. Twenty-two  trips  were  made  in  company  with  local  leaders  to  inspect 
the  work  in  various  sections.  During  the  period  from  October  1,  I926,  to 
June  30f  1927>  9^  days  were  devoted  to  travel  and  a  survey  was  made  of  the 
work  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  While  in  every  section  in  which  it  has 
been  taken  up,  it  is  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  people  and  local 
agricultural  conditions,  in  the  opinion  of  the  national  leader,  club  work, 
according  to  the  American  plan,  seems  to  be  developing  satisfactorily  and 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  adapt  itself  to  Danish  conditions.  During  1926-27, 
20  societies  carried  on  y/inter  work,  consisting  of  competitions  in  the  care 
and  raising  of  livestock,  and  practical  and  theoretical  courses  which  formed 
a  continuation  to  the  practical  work  of  the  previous  summer  or  a  preparation 
for  that  of  the  next  summer.  The  following  table  gives  detailed  information 
in  regard  to  competitions  and  courses: 

Winter  Work.  1926-27 

I.  Competitions.  No.  of       No.  of 

Societies  Competitors 

1.  Raising  calves 3  ^7 

2.  Raising  and  care  of  pigs  and  sows •       2  l6 

3«  Feeding  dairy  cows 5  20 

k.      Care  of  dairy  cows r 5  ^0 

5.  Care  of  poultry 3  65 

II.  Courses 

(a)  Practical:  No.  of       Number 

Societies Attending 

6.  Dairy  work 6  2^0 

7.  Home  industry 3  378 

foisT 

(b)  Theoretical: 

S.  Growing  kitchen  garden  and  other  plants.       6  

9»  Feeding  and  care  of  domestic  animals....       h  
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Though  from  the  above,  winter"  work  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with 
much  response,  when  we  consider  the  work  is  in  the'  initial  stage,  the  prog- 
ress must  be  regarded  as  satisfactory*  feeding  ahcl  care  of  dairy  cows  and 
poultry-keeping  are  new  projects.  There  was  good  response  to  the  dairy 
courses.  Work  in  the  summer  of  1927  gave  better  results  as  the  following 
summary  shows; 

Summer  Work,  1Q27 


Projects 


No.  of 

• 
• 

Ho. 

of  members 

societie 

Male  % 

Female  : 

Total 

35 

• 
• 

e 
0 

0 

l,31S  : 

822   ; 

2,11*0 

27 
Ik 

• 

« 

9 

560  1 
56J+  : 

170   : 
36   : 

730 
600 

g 

9 

95  : 

17   : 

112 

7 

• 
• 

33  : 

k       1 

37 

2 
k 

0 

9 

t 

7  : 
6S  ; 

0   : 
0   : 

7 
68 

7 
1 

• 
• 

0 
0 

38  1 

k   : 

27   : 

6   : 

65 
10 

1.  Or owing  garden  and  field  crops.. 

2.  Growing  field  crops ; 

3.  Thinning  and  care  of  turnip  plots? 
h.   Raising  calves ••: 

5.  Raising  and  care  of  pigs  and  sows? 

6.  Feeding  dairy  cows. ......; 

7.  Care  of  dairy  cattle... 

8.  Care  of  poultry 

9 •  Dairy  work 


•  «  e  •  «  ©  « 


Some  of  the  societies  have  undertaken  several  kinds  of  work,  the 
cultivation  of  the  member's  own  plot  of  land  predominating,  that  is,  a  piece 

of  land  over  which  he  or  she  has  entire  control.  A 
Crop  growing  number  of  the  members  carried  on  several  projects, 

projects  but  as  a  rule,  each  one  undertook  only  one  project. 

Both  boys  and  girls  take  part  in  the  livestock  and 
crop  growing  projects.  In  the  latter  there  are  two  groups  of  members: 

(1)  Children  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  who  need  a  great  deal  of 
instruction  and  frequent  encouragement  from  leaders  to  take  care  of  a  small 
piece  of  land. 

(2)  Boys  and  girls  l6  years  of  age  and  older  who  can  take  care  of 
quite  a  large  piece  of  land  with  some  instruction. 

In  the  second  group  are  a  few  young,  embryo  farmers  who  wish  to 
gain  experience  and  knowledge  in  order  to  become  independent  farmers,  and 
a  capable  leader  can  obtain  excellent  results  with  them.  The  young  people 
draw  up  a  plan  of  work  as  a  conclusion  to  a  winter  course,  and  the  leader 
gives  advice  and  help  in  carrying  it  out.  Several  crops,  such  as  potatoes 
and  root  crops,  are  ro,ised  and  the  young  people  are  sometimes  able  to  sell 
their  products  at  considerable  profit.  An  entirely  different  method  must  be 
pursued  with  the  first  group.  Each  child,  where  it  is  possible,  should  have 
a  small  plot  of  land  at  home  to  take  care  of  in  his  spare  time,  and  the  area 
should  be  increased  from  year  to  year.  He  should  be  taught  to  look  upon  the 
work  in  the  nature  of  a  game,  and  at  the  same  time  to  regard  it  as  a  serious 
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task.  Where  the  child  has  a  par*  of  ,d>   common  areaj  as  ill  the  so-called  school 
garden,  he  should  also  be  given  a  plot  Of  hid  own  to  take  care  of  after  the 
age  of  twelve  is  reached;  In  starting  the  .work  in  the  spring  it  has  "been  found 
a  good  practice  to  assemble  the  children  in  a  field  or  garden  and  let  them  lay- 
out a  kitchen  garden,  giving  them  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  imple- 
ments. The  leader  makes  frequent  visits  to  each  child  to  give  him  instruction 
and  encouragement,  Prom  time  to  time  tours  are  made  of  the  field  and  garden 
plots  to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  to  see  each  other's  work.  The  thin- 
ning and  care  of  turnip  plots  is  a  popular  project  which  is  generally  con- 
ducted as  a  competition.  Each  competitor  has  a  part  of  a  common  field  to  take 
care  of  as  well  as  a  plot  on  the  home  place.  The  younger  ones  have  plots  .3^- 
to  .62  acre  in  area,  while  the  plots  of  the  older  competitors,  some  of  them 
adults  from  25  to  30  years  of  age,  range  from  .68  to  l#3o  acre.  The  points 
judged  are:  care  in  thinning,  choice  of  plants,  uniform  distances  between 
plants,  number  of  plants,  hoeing,  freedom  from  weeds,  and  duration  of  work. 
A  special  day  is  set  aside  for  a  turnip* thinning  contest,  when  all  of  the  com- 
petitors meet  in  a  turnip  field  and  each  one  thins  and  hoes  a  few  rows.  The 
work  is  judged  by  the  same  committee  that  judges  the  competitions  in  care  of 
turnips. 

Raising  calves  is  a  project  that  is  undertaken  only  be  young  people 
who  live  at  home  or  who  in  their  daily  work  have  to  feed  and  take  care  of 

livestock.  Most  of  those  who  have  taken  up  this 
Livestock  projects     project  raise  calves  for  dairy  purposes  rather  than 

for  slaughtering.  Only  a  small  number  of  boys  and 
girls  were  engaged  in  raising  and  care  of  pigs  and 
sows,  probably  because  of  the  already  large  number  of  hogs  on  the  farms.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  calf-raising  project,  only  members  who  live  at  home  or  who 
take  care  of  livestock  can  take  up  this  project.  Two  or  more  pigs  6  to  8 
weeks  old  are  procured  at  the  market  price,  and  raised  for  slaughtering. 
Records  are  kept  of  the  cost  of  raising  and  fattening  the  pigs,  and  final  set- 
tlement is  made  at  the  end  of  the  season  when  the  pigs  are  sold.  Poultry- 
keeping  is  rather  a  new  project.  It  is  admirably  suited  to  young  people  and 
good  results  have  been  obtained.  The  best  plan  has  been  found  to  give  them 
chickens  to  care  for  whether  they  are  living  at  home  or  are  employed  on  another 
farm,  and  let  them  have  part  of  the  proceeds,  either  a  certain  amount  for 
every  egg  sold,  or  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  sales. 

Milking  courses  have  become  very  popular  in  some  places.  The  object 
is  to  have  practice  in  milking,  each  pupil  milking  a  certain  number  of  cows 

under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  Special  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  speed  in  milking  as  well  as  clean- 
Milking  courses      liness  in  all  details  of  the  v/ork.  A  course  lasts 

three  days.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  groups,  each 
group  meeting  at  a  certain  time  at  the  farm  where  the 
course  is  held.  Besides  the  practical  work,  lectures  and  demonstrations  are 
given  on  the  following  subjects:  structure  and  work  of  the  milk  organs,  hand- 
ling milk,  stable  hygiene,  and  the  like. 

The  national  leader  in  home  economics  work  was  principally  occupied 
in  I926-27  in  putting  this  work  on  a  regular  basis  in  the  societies.  As  the 

methods  now  being  used  in  home  management  ins true- 
Work  of  national      tion  are  different  from  those  formerly  employed,  she 
home  economics       found  it  necessary  not  only  to  explain  young  people's 
leader  in  1926-27     work  in  general,  but  especially  projects  for  girls 

which  include  gardening,  poultry-keeping,  food  prepa- 
ration, food  preservation,  baking,  sewing,  knitting,  cleaning  and  renovating 
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garments.  Most  of  the  girls  in  club  work  were  between  lh   and  20  though  a 
few  members  were  under  10  years  of  age. 

In  the  gardening  project  the  club  members  take  care  of  a  rented 
piece  of  land  or  of  the  home  kitchen  garden.  The  object  is  to  teach  them 

proper  methods  of  growing  crops  by  the  use  of 
Garden,  food  prepa-   right  varieties,  the  most  effective  management, 
ration,  and  food      including  fertilizing  and  care  of  the  soil,  and 
preservation  proj-    to  show  them  that  financial  returns  can  be  ob- 
ects.  tained*  from  the  soil.  The  idea  is  to  become  a 

specialist,  growing  a  few  crops  well,  rather  than 
raising  every  possible  variety.  Flowers  are  sometimes  grown  as  well  as 
vegetables.  Girls  who  were  engaged  in  gardening  during  the  summer  were  or- 
ganized into  clubs  in  the  winter,  usually  by  parishes,  and  met  once  or  twice 
a  month  to  attend  a  course  given  by  the  leader  in  food  preparation.  They 
were  taught  the  various  ways  in  which  fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  eggs,  .milk, 
poultry,  and  the  like  may  be  used  in  making  wholesome  and  inexpensive  dishes. 
Some  of  the  clubs  prepared  a  number  of  dinners  and  others  made  several  dishes 
from  some  article  of  food  as  potatoes,  eggs,  cabbage,  veal,  and  milk.   In  the 
baking  course  they  learned  to  make  French  bread,  boiled  rye  bread,  Christmas 
cake,  and  other  kinds  of  wholesome  bread  and  cake.  Very  little  theory  was 
introduced  into  the  instruction.  As  home  work  all  the  pupils  were  required 
to  write  out  recipes  used  in  the  class.  Preservation  of  home  grown  products 
is  one  of  the  summer  projects  and  is  connected  with  gardening.  The  girls  in 
each  club  meet  at  one  of  the  homes  and  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  ad- 
viser in  preserving  their  own  products.  One  of  the  principal  methods  is  can- 
ning. The  girls  also  learn  pickling,  salting,  and  drying. 

Poultry-keeping  is  a  year-round  project  for  the  girls,  who  have  a 
flock  of  their  own  or  take  care  of  the  home  flock 

Poultry-keeping        upon  the  condition  they  receive  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. They  either  become  members  of  the  local  egg 
circles  and  obtain  current  prices  for  their  products 

or  raise  chickens  for  the  market. 

The  sewing  and  knitting  courses  are  winter  projects.  They  were  gen* 
erally  held  in  the  homes,  except  where  there  was  an  unusually  large  number  of 

members  when  the  assembly  house  or  school  room  was 
used.  The  girls  were  taught  how  to  cut  out,  fit,  and 
Sewing  and  knitting    make  their  own  clothes,  with  special  attention  to 
courses       practical,  simple,  and  inexpensive  garments.  The 

girls  were  very  much  interested  in  knitting  and  made 
such  articles  as  caps,  kerchiefs,  dresses,  jumpers, 
baby  clothes,  shrouds,  and  other  useful  things.   Cleaning  and  renovating  gar- 
ments is  closely  associated  with  sewing  and  knitting  and  includes  the  treat- 
ment of  various  materials  and  the  effect  of  cleansing  agencies  on  these  mate- 
rials, also  practice  in  scouring  and  pressing. 
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During  the  winter  of  1926-27,  13  societies  conducted  courses  for 
girls  as  follows: 


No.  of 

societies 


I.  Courses  in  the  use  of  home 
Courses  grown  products  and  in  "baking...   12 

II   Courses  in  sewing  and  knitting.,    3 


Ho.  at-:  Ho. 
tending: courses 


63S     :     lAl 
253     1     113 


Finland 


Home  economics  extension  work  supervised  by  the  government.-  The 
inspectress  and  assistant  inspectress  in  home  economics,  officials  of  the 

division  of  instruction  of  the  department  of  ag- 
Home  economics  inspec-   riculture,  which  is  charged  with  the  work  of  ag- 
tress  and  assistant     riculturai  education,  supervise  extension  work 

with  women.  This  consists  of  holding  lectures 
for  farm  women,  arranging  courses  for  instruc- 
tresses in  home  economics,  and  exercising  general  oversight  over  the  work 
of  advisers  and  instructresses  employed  "by  the  agricultural  and  home  man- 
agement societies,  When  the  work  of  the  department  of  agriculture  was  re- 
organized in  1917»  provision  was  first  made  for  a  home  economics  inspec- 
tress. During  the  three  years  following  she  had  a  fruitful  field  owing  to 
the  food  crisis  caused  by  the  World  War,  Later  a  State  commission  of  do- 
mestic economy  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  inspectress,  but  in 
I923  this  commission  was  abolished,  and  the  department  of  agriculture  again 
assumed  charge  of  home  economics  extension  activities. 

The  department  of  agriculture  now  receives  an  annual  State  grant 
of  50,000  Finnish  marks  ($9,650.00)  for  advisory  and  instruction  work  in 

'•'  ~  home  economics.  This  fund  is  divided  among  ag- 

Advisory  and  instruction  riculturai  and  home  management  societies,  each 
work  of  the  division  of   of  which  distributed  the  portion  received  to  the 
instruction        local  societies  operating  in  its  territory.  The 

money  is  used  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  in- 
structresses whom  they  employ  in  making  visits 
to  homes  to  give  advice  and  instruction  to  housewives  and  in  holding 
courses  in  cooking,  care  of  the  home,  gardening,  poultry-keeping,  and 
needlework.   In  1925*  7  agricultural  and  6  home  management  societies  had 
the  benefit  of  State  grant,  which  was  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of 
129  instructresses  whose  average  time  of  employment  was  seven  months.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  contribution  the  department  of  agriculture  set 
aside  200,000  marks  ($3S,600.00)  for  home  economics  work  in  I925,  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  appropriated  for  alleviating  the  effects  of  crop  failure. 
In  I926,  only  a  small  part  of  the  advisory  and  instruction  work  was  con- 
ducted with  the  State  contribution  which  was  divided  among  three  agricul- 
tural and  four  home  management  societies. 
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The  greater  portion  of  the  home  economics  extension  work  is  con- 
ducted by  a  number  of  home  management  societies,  principally  the  Finnish 

and  Swedish  Martha  Associations,  which  receive 
Home  economics  work  of    direct  aid  from  the  State  and  work  under  the  su- 
home  management  socie-    pervision  of  the  division  of  instruction  of  the 
ties  department  of  agriculture.   In  1925,  the  Martha 

Associations  employed  1^9  instructresses,  whose 
activities  covered  an  average  of  122.5  days,  and  in  1926,  283  instructresses 
with  an  average  of  106  days  of  work.  Other  organizations  such  as  the  cen- 
tral small  farmers'  association  and  the  sawmill  workers'  association  carry 
on  home  economics  work.  As  a  result  of  being  conducted  by  so  many  organi- 
zations, methods  and  plan  of  work  are  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  the  division 
is  striving  to  unify  and  centralize  the  advisory  and  instruction  work  in 
home  economics. 

A  few  years  ago  the  department  of  agriculture  made  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  so-called  "prakt ikanthem"  (practice  homes),  that  is 

farm  homes  to  which  young  girls  are  admitted  to 
Practice  homes  receive  training  in  home  management  work.  Homes 

that  meet  with  the  requirements  of  the  division 
of  instruction  are  selected  through  the  local 
agricultural  and  home  management  societies.  The  division  furnishes  forms 
for  contracts  which  must  be  drawn  up  between  the  housewives  whose  homes  are 
approved  as  training  places  and"  the  department  of  agriculture.  The  assis- 
tant home  economics  inspectress  exercises  general  supervision  over  the  work 
of  the  practice  home,  and  home  economics  advisers,  employed  by  the  socie- 
ties, act  as  local  superintendents.  Practice  homes  were  started  in  1923* 
In  I925,  the  institution  was  put  on  a  firmer  basis  by  a  grant  from  the  State, 
a  part  of  which  was  used  in  organizing  instruction  courses  for  housewives 
and  superintendents  of  practice  homes,  so  they  might  be  better  qualified  for 
their  task  of  training  young  girls.  All  girls  applying  for  admission  to 
practice  homes  have  been  through  either  the  folk  or  the  middle  school  and 
some  of  them  have  had  a  course  in  home  economics.  Practice  homes  are  now 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  measures  for  the  furtherance  of  home 
economics  training.   In  I926,  a  larger  number  of  farm  housewives  requested 
that  their  homes  be  placed  on  the  list  of  practice  institutions  and  the 
number  of  girls  applying  for  training  was  considerably  larger  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  number  of  homes  at  the  close  of  the  year  I926  was  113,  and 
the  total  number  of  practitioners  during  the  year  13^,  against  99  homes  and 
99  girls  in  1925. 

Home  industries  instruction.-  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  always 
been  given  to  home  industries  in  Finland  for  both  men  and  women,  and  in  1880, 
the  government  granted  money  for  the  salary  of  a  man  and  a  woman  to  give  in- 
struction in  home  industries  in  every  province 
Itinerant  home  in-       (Ian),  In  this  way  were  begun  the  itinerant  home 
dustry  schools  industries  schools  which  are  carried  on  under  the 

supervision  of  the  agricultural  societies.  De- 
pending on  the  size,  there  are  one  to  three 
schools  in  each  home  industry  district.  The  women  are  taught  weaving  and 
sewing  and  the  men  generally  carpentry  work.  In  1926,  there  were  3^-  schools 
for  women  and  35  f°r  men.  Advisers  in  home  industries  are  chosen  by  the 
home  industry  societies  with  the  approval  of  the  department  of  agriculture. 
The  State  contribution  for  the  promotion  of  home  industries  in  1926  was 
2,000,000  marks  ($386,000.00)  of  which  670,800  marks  ($129,1+6^.00)  was  used 
for  itinerant  schools. 
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Germany 

Rural  housewives8  societies.  -  The  first  society  of  German  farm 
women  was  organized  in  February,  1898,  in  the  district  of  Rastenburg  in 

East  Prussia  by  a  country  woman  who  had  ideas 
far  in  advance  of  her  times9  and  as  consequence 
Lines  of  endeavor      had  to  endure  much  opposition  from  her  fellow 

country  women*  The  primary  object  of  this  move- 
ment was  to  bring  about  increased  production  of 
garden  and  poultry  products,  branches  of  farming  which  especially  devolved 
upon  the  farm  woman,  through  providing  better  facilities  for  their  sale. 
The  Rastenburg  society  laid  down  the  following  lines  of  endeavor  which  are 
the  same  as  those  of  rural  housewives'  societies  today: 

(1)  Increased  knowledge  through  mutual  instruction,  lectures  and 
courses  in  a,ll  spheres  of  interest  to  rural  housewives. 

(2)  Homes  economics  training  for  their  daughters  and  servants. 

(3)  Increased  production  of  garden  and  poultry  products. 

(k)   Better  marketing  facilities  to  enable  rural  women  to  sell 
their  products  to  good  advantage  and  town  women  to  buy  first-class  arti- 
cles at  reasonable  prices. 

(5)  Cooperation  and  good  feeling  between  town  and  country  women. 

(6)  Recognition  of  all  home  management  work  as  professional  work. 

Housewives'  societies  sprang  up  one  after  another  in  East  Prussia 
and  at  first  both  town  and  country  women  were  members  of  the  same  associa- 
tions. They  worked  together  harmoniously  and  man- 
Membership  composed     aged  jointly  the  market  places  established  by  the 
at  first  of  town  and     societies  where  the  country  women  sold  their  prod- 
country  women       ucts  for  better  prices  and  the  town  women  bought 

commodities  more  reasonably  than  from  retail  deal- 
ers. Prom  East  Prussia  the  movement  spread  to  lest  Prussia  and  Posen,  and 
later  to  the  former  kingdom  of  Saxony,  Pomerania,  Hanover,  Sleswick-Holstein, 
Brandenburg,  Nassau,  Wurttemberg,  and  other  provinces. 

In  1915i  when  the  League  of  German  Women's  Societies  began  to  or- 
ganize town  housewives  into  separate  societies,  it  seemed  at  first  that  there 

would  be  a  change  in  the  harmonious  relations  of 
Separate  societies       town  and  country  women.  However,  matters  soon  ad- 
with  justed  themselves,  the  two  organizations  came  to  a 

common  aims  perfect  agreement  in  regard  to  their  common  aims  in 

<#>  behalf  of  German  women,  namely,  improved  home  man- 

agement, the  use  of  home-grown  products  in  preference  to  foreign  commodities, 
and  increased  production  of  first-class  products,  and  ever  since  have  cooper- 
ated harmoniously  and  with  mutual  benefit.   In  I916,  the  rural  housewives'  so- 
cieties in  the  various  provinces  were  united  into  the  Imperial  Federation  of 
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Rural  Housewives'  Societies.  'The  societies  in  every  province  except  Olden- 
burg and  Westphalia  are  also  federated  into  provincial  associations.   In 
March,  l°/2g,  there  were  23  provincial  associations  and  1,350  local  societies. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  national  federation,  its  sphere  of  action 
has  included  general  economic  matters.  The  federation  collaborates  with  gov- 
ernment boards  and  public  legal  bodies  in  handling 
Activities  of  the      economic  matters,  members  of  the  rural  housewives' 
rural  housewives'       societies  acting  as  representatives  of  the  farm  worn- 
federation  en,  the  producers,  while  the  members  of  the  municipal 

housewives'  societies  represent  the  consumers.  Dur- 
*      ing  the  World  War  an  active  part  was  taken  in  the  fight  against  compulsory  man- 
agement of  tillage  land  and  in  the  work  of  securing  food  for  the  nation.  In 
1921t  the  Federation  of  Rural  Housewives'  Societies  became  a  corporate  branch 
of  the  Imperial  Rural  League  (Reichslandbund)  from  which  body  it  has  received 
great  support  in  petitions  to  government  boards  and  to  parliament.  The  feder- 
ation also  collaborates  with  the  German  Agricultural  Society,  which  has  found 
the  assistance  of  the  farm  women  very  valuable.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  fed- 
eration, the  Society  created  a  special  section  for  testing  household  equipment, 
such  as  electric  washing  machines,  in  which  three  representatives  of  the  house- 
wives' societies  collaborate.  Difficult  compilations  of  figures  are  worked  out 
and  questions  answered  in  regard  to  income  and  personal  taxes.  In  order  to  rep- 
resent farm  women's  public  business  the  federation  has  become  a  member  of  the 
League  of  German  Women's  Societies.   In  matters  relating  to  work  with  rural 
women,  it  cooperates  with  the  Reifenstein  Association  of  Women's  Rural  Do- 
mestic Science  Schools,  the  Imperial  Federation  of  Officials  and  Specialists 
in  Home  Management,  Gardening,  and  Agriculture,  the  Employment  Bureau  for 
German  Homes,  the  Federation  for  the  Advancement  of  Women's  Home  Economics 
Education,  and  other  organizations,  interested  in  women's  welfare. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  their  existence  the  rural  housewives** 
societies  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  various  lines  of  endeavor  un- 
dertaken by  the  Rastenburg  Society.  Lectures  and 
Accomplishments  in      courses  are  now  held  in  all  branches  of  home  and 

30  years  farm  work  in  which  rural  housewives  are  interested, 

and  the  members  of  the  various  societies  obtain 
mutual  help  and  instruction  in  their  meetings  from  month  to  month.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  the  societies,  the  need  of  systematic  home  management 
training  for  girls  of  all  classes  is  now  realized,  and  to  meet  this  need, 
home  economics  schools  of  all  kinds  have  been  created;  vocational  home  manage- 
ment schools,  itinerant  schools  and  girls'  parallel  classes  established;  and 
the  apprentice  system  instituted  by  the  societies  has  been  recognized  by  the 
State.  The  Prussian  agricultural  chambers  now  recognize  farm  women's  work  as 
a  professional  vocation,  and  have  admitted  to  their  membership  and  given  vot- 
ing privileges  to  representatives  of  the  housewives'  societies.   In  almost  all 
t.     the  Prussian  provinces  and  in  several  German  provinces  the  societies  have  col- 
laborated with  the  chambers  in  the  improvement  of  home  management,  garden,  and 
poultry  work.  Market  places  have  been  established  and  have  constituted  a 
source  of  considerable  proceeds  to  the  societies.  For  example,  the  Rastenburg 
society  opened  a  market  place  from  which  6,000  marks  was  realized  the  first 
year,  and  in  1927,  the  two  market  places  operated  by  this  society  did  a  busi- 
ness of  120,000  marks.  The  rural  and  municipal  housewives'  societies  have 
*     worked  together  in  complete  accord,  as  they  have  common  aims  and  are  convinced 
that  mutual  growth  is  advantageous.  Both  town  and  country  women  realize  that 
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home  management  is  one  of  the  important  pillars  of  German  political  economy, 
and  are,  therefore  striving  to  give  their  daughters  and  servants  proper 
training  for  their  future  vocation. 

The  work  of  the  federation  of  East  Prussia  where  societies  were 
first  organized  is  better  developed  in  many  lines  than  in  the  other  provin- 
cial associations.  Poultry-breeding  is  an  im- 
Provincial  federations    portant  industry  of  the  members  who  are  organized 
and  their  work         into  the  Society  of  East  Prussian  Poultry  Breed- 
ers and  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  agricul- 
tural chamber.  Orpingtons,  -Italians,  and  Plymouth  Rocks  are  the  principal 
breeds  raised.  The  society  has  three  hatcheries  and  keeps  12  incubators  to 
rent  out  to  members.   Committees  are  organized  for  intensive  work  in  garden- 
ing and  beekeeping,  and  home  economics  advisory  work  is  conducted  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  agricultural  chamber.  Pomerania  takes  the  lead  in  the  weav- 
ing industry.  The  societies  hold  courses  in  weaving  and  prepare  exhibits  in 
connection  with  them.  Brandenburg  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest 
provincial  federation.   In  Saxony  free  State  (formerly  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony) 
the  farmers'  agricultural  societies  have  been  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the 
work  of  the  women's  societies,  and  have  helped  them  to  obtain  a  number  of 
expert,  earnest  workers.  The  principal  line  of  activity  of  the  federation  of 
Saxony  is  the  vocational  advancement  of  farm  women,  and  visits,  lectures, 
courses,  exhibitions,  and  "days"  of  various  kinds  are  the  means  used  to  ac- 
complish this  object.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures  and  courses  include  ag- 
ricultural branches  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  those  belonging  more  especially 
to  woman's  sphere,  as  raising  young  cattle,  poultry-keeping,  utilization  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  home  accounts,  and  other  work  devolving  upon  the  rural 
housewife.  The  farm  women's  federation  of  Saxony  is  especially  anxious  to 
encourage  the  training  of  young  girls.  The  apprentice  system  established  by 
the  imperial  rural  housewives'  federation  for  training  farm  girls  has  been 
introduced,  but  its  development  has  been  slow  on  account  of  the  great  lack 
of  teachers  and  ajiprentice  farms. 

About  five  years  ago  girls'  groups  began  to  be  organized  in  Saxony 
free  State  as  an  offshoot  of  the  rural  housewives'  societies.  Formerly  farm 

women's  daughters  attended  the  older  women's  meet- 
Girls'  groups  in         ings  whenever  they  could  be  spared  from  home,  but 
Saxony  there  was  little  opportunity  to  attend  lectures. 

The  object  of  the  girls'  groups  was  advancement  in 
domestic  and  professional  spheres  through  lectures, 
courses,  and  visits,  and  to  enable  them  to  get  better  acquainted  with  each 
other.   In  1925,  they  were  federated  in  a  separate  association,  but  still 
maintained  close  cooperation  with  the  women's  societies.  The  development  of 
the  girls'  groups  was,  however,  rather  slow,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  exis- 
tence of  another  association  of  farm  youth,  the  Junglandbund,  or  young  people's 
rural  league,  an  organization  of  both  boys  and  girls,  which  carried  on  work 
similar  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  girls 'groups.  After  much  persuasion 
the  rural  housewives' federation  decided  tc  allow  the  girls'  groups  to  disband 
and  to  join  the  rural  league,  on  the  condition  that  the  female  reporter  of  the 
agricultural  chamber  and  a  rural  woman  on  the  committee  of  the  girls'  work  in 
the  rural  league  should  collaborate  in  providing  technical  continuation  in- 
struction for  the  girls,  and  a  member  of  the  housewives'  society  should  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  in  each  local  group.   In  May,  1927.  after  long  con- 
ferences with  the  president  of  the  young  people's  rural  league,  plans  for  the 
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union  of  the  two  organizations  were  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  3»000  girls  be- 
came members  of  the  rural  league.  In  February i/§$j$t   a  course  was  held  to 
train  girls  for  leadership  in  the  girls'  groups  of  "the  rural  league.  The 
course  lasted  5  days  and  was  attended  by  26  girls.  The  day's  program  included 
gymnastic  exercises,  putting  the  rooms  in  order,  lectures  and  discussions,  folk 
dances  and  songs,  story  telling,  and  evening  prayers.  The  subjects  of  the  lec- 
tures were  the  objects  and  opportunities  for  work  in  girls'  groups,  the  method 
of  organizing  and  conducting  a  meeting,  the  young  girl's  duties  to  her  native 
land,  and  her  attitude  to  dancing,  fashion,  love  of  drink,  and  so  forth.  The 
work  accomplished  by  girls'  groups  was  discussed  and  plans  made  for  future  work, 
especially  in  regard  to  arrangements  with  the  agricultural  chamber,  the  rural 
league  and  rural  housewives'  societies  for  lectures  and  courses  on  home  manage- 
ment and  agricultural  subjects. 

India 

Bengal 

Women's  institutes.  -  Women's  institutes,  or  Mahila  Samitis,  meaning 
women's  societies,  were  started  in  Bengal  in  I9I3  by  Mrs.  Dutt,  an  Indian  woman, 

the  wife  of  an  Englishman,  a  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  Under  the  purdah  (screen  or  curtain)  system, 
Object  that  is  the  harem  system,  the  women  of  India  were  not 

allowed  intercourse  with  women  outside  of  their  homes, 
and  had  no  opportunity  for  education  or  self- improvement.  The  object  of  the 
Mahila  Sainiti  is  to  interest  them  in  work  outside  of  their  homes,  arrange  lec- 
tures on  domestic  economy,  and  train  them,  especially  widows,  to  support  them- 
selves by  domestic  industries.  The  first  Mahila  Samiti  was  organized  at  Pabna, 
Bengal.  The  second  one  founded  in  I917  at  Blrbhum  proved  an  influence  for  good 
in  almost  every  home.  The  institute  awarded  prizes  to  girls'  schools  to  en- 
courage the  teaching  of  domestic  science  and  the  girls  were  examined  by  the  mem- 
bers to  determine  their  proficiency  in  this  subject.  Magazines  were  distributed 
to  the  members,  and  classes  were  especially  organized  for  illiterate  purdah  wom- 
en. A  third  institute,  organized  in  1921,  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  so- 
cial and  educational  work.   In  all  five  institutes  were  founded  by  Mrs.  Dutt, 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  ideals  of  the  women's  institutes  in  England  were 
taken  as  their  guide. 

Mrs.  Dutt,  who  had  been  to  England  and  had  visited  the  headquarters  of 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Institutes  in  London,  was  anxious  to  have  a  central  or- 
ganization established  at  Calcutta  for  the  Indian  institutes,  but  her  death  earl^ 

in  1925  prevented  her  seeing  the  accomplishment  of  this 
Central  organization    plan.  Shortly  after,  in  February,  1925,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  influential  persons  who  were  interested  in  the 
work  begun  by  Mrs.  Dutt,  a  central  organization  was  established  at  Burdwan,  Ben- 
gal, under  the  name  of  Saroj  Ualinia  Dutt  Memorial  Association  for  Women's  Work, 
which  is  engaged  in  organizing  Mahila  Samitis  in  rural  districts*.  A  monthly 
magazine  in  the  Indian  language  is  published  by  the  association  for  its  members, 
lecturers  are  provided  on  social,  educational,  and  hygienic  subjects,  and  in- 
structresses in  home  industries. 

In  April,  I92S,  there  were  about  SO  rural  institutes  in  Bengal.  The  move- 
ment has  become  popular  and  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  break  down  the  old  purdah 
system  which  kept  women  closely  shut  up  in  their  own  homes. 
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